Right Hon. Lord Darling
till dinner time; Sir William Hareourt for the rest of the evening. Questions arose as the House adjourned as to arrangements for the next day. Hareourt proved entirely lacking in information. Darling, M.P., pointed out that although there was ancient precedent for the practice, it was inconvenient to have " a greater light to rule the day, and a lessef light to rule the night.'5 For long afterwards Hareourt was known as " The Lesser Light.55
To go back still earlier, Darling—a very junior counsel—was addressing a jury at Quarter Sessions.
The Chairman : " Mr. Darling, have you noticed the position of the hands of the clock ? "
Darling: " Yes, sir; but, with respect, I see nothing to cause anxiety. They seem to me to be where they usually are at this time of the day.5'
I am not an, admirer of punning as a form of humour, but the following is not a bad illustration :
In a trial at nisi prius a witness, who was under great suspicion, said :
" I was not trying to avoid observation. I merely went into the c Elephant' to ask the manager if I might use his telephone.55
The Judge (incredulously):   " A trunk call ? 55
Another story of the Bar. Darling, a junior, was defending a thief before Cotton J. (a Chancery judge wholly inexperienced in criminal work and equally ignorant of the world). The case was uphill.
" The policeman,55 said Darling, " made a mistake Jin arresting the prisoner. The real truth, according to my instructions, is, that the thief escaped,
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